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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM AND ITS SCOPE 



The Problem 

Thi3 study was made to identify instructor training 
techniques and evaluation programs for use in the United 
States Navy. Modern training techniques and evaluation pro- 
grams that have proven successful and efficient, or are gen- 
erally used by civilian educational institutions were 
reviewed. The number of techniques and programs was then 
narrowed down to those that could bo useful to the Naval 
Service, and these were analysed and studied in more detail. 

Need for the Study 

There are approximately two hundred and fifty schools 
presently being roaintained and operated by the Navy with an 
average attendance of nearly fifty-seven thousand enlisted 
and officer students . These figures fluctuate widely from 
time to tine, but training ia over a keynote in the building 
and maintenance of our Navy. During World War II the crew 
of a battleship represented at least fifteen hundred aggre- 
gate years of training and some twenty-five hundred years 
of experience . About eighty percent of the two thousand 
enlisted men aboard such a chip completed at least the 
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equivalent of a trade school course during their naval serv- 
ice. All were required to study and were in training for a 
specialty as Ions as they were on active duty. 

In the days of the 'old Navy", in fact, almost up to 
the beginning of World War II, the Commanding Officer of 
a naval vessel was master of his ship in every sense of the 
word. He had, of course, military control of the ship, but 
his power and functional duty did not end there . Through 
training and many years of experience, during which he was a 
member of every department aboard ship at one tine or another, 
he knew the functions, operations, and the problems of nearly 
every phase of life and piece of material aboard. He know 
the principles of operation of the machinery, lie knew what 
wa3 necessary to keep the machinery operable, what the com- 
mon failures were, and approximately what was required in 
effort, tine, and material for repair. He could personally 
efficiently evaluate reports to him on any material or per- 
sonnel problem on his ship. He could issue orders effectively, 
based almost entirely on his personal knowledge and evalu- 
ation. 

The picture today has changed. Uith increase in the 
slue of ships and the number of men required to operate them, 
the extended use of electronics, and the rapid development 
of highly technical machinery, one phase of the Commanding 
Officer's control has been informally and inadvertantly lost. 
Although responsibility and final evaluation are ultimately 
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still his, ho must now depend to a much greater extent on the 
services, judgment, and the word of others, Store authority 
must bo delegated down the line. 

This shift in efficacy has enhanced the importance of 
the enlisted nan and the junior officer. They are the per- 
sonnel who must be trained ac specialists and technicians. 
Elements of coat, tine, and material, peculiar to the Navy, 
require that most of these specialists and technicians be 
trained in schools established and maintained by the Navy. 
Furthermore , in moot instances they must be Instructed by 
Navy personnel. 

The Navy personnel assigned to duty as instructors are 
not, within the usual sense of the term, professional ins true 
tors, yet in another sense they are. The naval enlisted man 
or officer spends most of his career instructing others. 
Principles stressed in instructor training are closely re- 
lated to those of leadership. It is a well established fact 
that all Navy personnel must be leaders, and it is fast be- 
coming an equally widespread belief that all Navy personnel 
must have the ability to instruct others. However, in assign 
nont to duty as an instructor in an organized school, they 
come fro other naval activities, instruct for one or more 
years, and then move on to other duty. Instructing, in the 
formal school situation, is just another 'tour of duty in 
their naval careers. To further complicate matters, the 
students they are instructing cover a wide range of age. 



personality, educational qualifications, and in nany instance 
of nilitary ran!; or ratine. In most schools there is little 
or no tine available for instructing students in the art of 
efficient study or learning, The Navy instructor can expect 
little conscious help fron the student in the learning pro- 
cess . 

The Navy realizes the tremendous Importance of efficient 
training and, consequently, of effective instructor train- 
ing. This is true to the point that now a certain amount 
of instructor training is required for enlisted nen to bo 
promoted to certain petty officer ratings. Expansion and 
technological development, with required specialisation by 
personnel, are making this importance increasingly evident. 

At the present time there are some ^50 specialties in the 
Navy. Approximately the sane problems are encountered in 
training prospective instructors as are mentioned in con- 
nection with training students in general. There arc many 
and complex problems to instructor training in the Navy. 

The Training Section of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, ad- 
ministrators of Navy training programs, and other groups 
ashore and afloat are constantly in search of more effective 
instruction techniques . 

Why Examine Instruction and Instructor Training Techniques? 

A need for careful examination of instructor training 
techniques is found even in the old and well established 



training schools of professional teachers. Dean Harry J. 

Carman of Colunbia University recently made the statement 
that We have persisted in the assumption .... that good 

teachers are born, hence cannot be made The truth 

of the natter is that teachers can be nadc , but at present 
are not being made, or are being made badly. Dean Cannon 
goes further to point out that too many present day instruc- 
tors are able researchers and are well versed in their par- 
ticular fields but are not teachers. 

Lloyd 3 . Woodburne , Dean of the College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts, Michigan University, is quoted as. say- 
ing, If a nan is a brilliant scholar, he must be a passable 
teacher. If a brilliant teacher, he nust be a passable 
scholar. 2 If ho is all of one or the other, he cannot be 
an instructor at Michigan. In keeping with this philosophy, 
Michigan has launched itself on a campaign to improve its 
instruction. Instructors are being narked by students on 
clarity. Intellectual honesty, fairness in grading, and gen- 
eral effectiveness . Up to the present tine the average faculty 
nark is 3 . 1 , out of a possible 4.0. Five professors have been 
narked below 2.5. Michigan plans to use these narks for 
promotion, and if an individual is r’cpcatodly narked lou, he 
nay bo dismissed . 

1. "From Bell to Bell, 1 Tine, Vol. 53, (Feb. 29, 1949), 

p. 68. 

'Marked Men, Tine , Vol. 53, (April 4, 1949), p. 6?. 
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Those are examples of the growing awareness of the need 
for good teaching and teacher training tccbaiiques in the 
professional teaching field. There are also evidences of 
appreciation of the cane needs in the Navy . Some of the 
steps recently taken to further instructor training are estab- 
lishment of new schools, programs, and courses; use of more 
stringent selection programs; introduction of now and improved 
curricula; publication of periodicals and other printed nat- 
ter on the subject; and devotion of far more publicity than 
instruction and instructor training have ever been given 
before . 



Development of the 1-Iavy Instructor Training Program 1 

With the advent of war. It was apparent to the armed 
services that measures would have to be taken to Improve 
instruction in its rapidly expanding training activities . 

At this tine, few Navy school instructors had had any train- 
ing for their jobs . 

One of the earliest instructor training programs was 
developed by the Armored Force Command at its headquarters 
in Fort I In ox, Kentucky. Under* the guidance of Colonel Vane 
C. Pryklund, now President of Stout Institute, this program 
began in 1941. 



1. Historical material in thi3 section was taken from an 
unpublished article, Tnstx’uctor Training in the Havy, ’ 
by Homer C. Rose, Head of the Curriculum and Instructor 
Training fee felon of the Bureau of Naval Porsonnol, 1949. 
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The Navy instructor training prolan began in 19^3 when 
an instructor training officer was ordered to the Service 
School Command at Bainbrldge, Haryland. This officer's or- 
ders were to develop shops and laboratories and to Improve 
instruction in every way possible. lie was soon joined by 
five other instructor training officers who were later sent 
to Navy training stations at Great Lakes , San Diego, Farragut, 
and Sampson. This group of officers went to work at Bain- 
bridge assisting in the development of the curricula. They 
encountered many and complex difficulties . There was a 
shortage of training equipment because materials were badly 
needed aboard ships. Textbooks, training aids, lesson plans 
and tests for practical use with available facilities had to 
be quickly developed. 

In September, 19^3, the Instructor Training Unit was 
made a permanent section of the Standards and Curriculum 
Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

By the end of the war in 19 ^ 5 > three major instructor 
training schools were in operation, and the recognised value 
of instructor training programs was evidenced by the pres- 
ence of instructor training officers on the staffs of many 
commands ashore and afloat. Much credit is due to Captain 
A. John Bartky, now Dean of the School of Education at 
Stanford University, and his associates in the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel for thoir pioneering work in Navy instructor 
training . 
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During the period of demobilization the instructor train- 
ing officers, all of whom were reserve officers and civilian 
educators, returned to civilian life. Post war reorganiza- 
tion of the Navy required that a large percentage of the 
personnel stationed ashore go to sea, and no provisions were 
made for instructor training schools. However, during the 
period from 1946 to 1948, it became increasingly evident that 
in order to maintain the Navy training standards, instructor 
training would be necessary. Consequently, in January of 
1949, instructor training schools were reestablished at 
Norfolk, Virginia, and San Diego, California. 

The staffs of the instructor training schools arc com- 
posed of a school administrator who is a Lieutenant Commander, 
one officer assistant, and throe well qualified civilian 
educational specialists . Other instructors are naval per- 
sonnel selected because of special ability in instructing. 

In addition to the schools at Norfolk and San Diego, 
the following instructor training programs are now being 
conducted: in-service training at all Navy schools; especially 

designed courses offered in the naval districts for reserve 
training; courses offered in Class 3 schools to qualify en- 
listed personnel for First Class and Chief Petty Officer 
rates; a course for officers in the General Line School, a 
three -week course at Northwestern University each summer 
for officers assigned to the II.R.O.T.C. program; and train- 
ing programs for Service School Officers . 



Groat evolution and development tool: place in training 
during the last war, for the Navy had the advice and services 
of many loaders in t e field of education. This factor, coupled 
with almost unlimited financial backing, military control of 
students twenty-four hours per day, snail classes and indi- 
vidual instruction, practical testing, strongly motivated 
students, and other advantages hold over civilian institu- 
tions, led to the development of some aspects of training 
to a high degree of efficiency. Therefore, a study of formal 
and informal Navy instructor training programs will reveal 
that sone of the training techniques herein outlined are In 
use. The problem then be cones one of degree and efficiency 
of use . 

The Navy 1 s Problem of Obtaining the Services of the Profes- 
sional Educator 

During war tines, the Navy has been able to invade the 
field of civilian educators and obtain the services of out- 
standing non, for these professional groups always stand 
ready to assist during an emergency. Also, during tines of 
national emergency, the institutions of higher learning, 
especially those specialising In areas not considered essen- 
tial, have a scarcity of students which frees the instructors 
for military assignments. 

During period of peace, unfortunately, this i3 not true. 

The professional educator favors working in an educational 



atr.osp i<?r*c vith his colleagues where ho 
preparing; for the teaching profession. 



can teach student" 
or where he can tench 



in cone particular subject natter field. 

This ha® resulted ir the Nave's havin', to pay noro than 
colleges and universities to attract civilians who are uill- 
inc to work for the government as advisors to the military 
in staff capacity on instructor training and other prob lcns- 
in education . 

Several naans of utilising the services of civilian 
educators have been instituted. One of these io the annual 
Naval Roser e Officers Training Course at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The purpose of this training is to help prepare 
officers who are instructors in the N.R.O.T.C. program in 
fifty-two leading colleges and universities throughout the 
country. The three-week course includes such subjects as 
educational psychology, functional speech, university educa- 
tion as related to the N.R.O.T.C., teaching methods , and 



supervised practice teaching. The instructional staff in- 
cludes Navy employed civilian educators, Northwestern Uni- 
versity faculty mentors, and a vie It in : staff of educators. 



Del in it at ions 

There are throe najor delimitations to this study. 

First, it is not proposed to attempt determination of tech- 
niques that will wor«c for tho Navy, only those that can work. 
There are basic considerations in instructor education that 
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Mill invariably apply. It is these that are of interest 
In this study. Second, there are many highly developed pro- 
cedures and methods used In administering and carrying out 
details of the instruction program which arc only slightly 
or not at all useful to the Navy. Examples of these are 
teacher certification, salary scheduling, placement, etc. 

These are not under consideration. Third, there are naval 
Institutions of higher learning ouch as the U.S. Naval 
Academy, the U.S. Navy Post Graduate School and the Naval 
War College where professional and senior naval instructors 
are on duty. Such schools are not being considered. This 
study is concerned with the determining of techniques that 
nay be used in training instructors for service in recruit 
training centers, service schools, fleet schools, shipboard 
training programs, and functional schools. 

Hot hod of Making This Investigation 

An examination was made of current literature on the form, 
universality and efficiency of techniques used in naval and 
civilian instructor training. This included the use of theses, 
dissertations, books relative to the subject, instruction 
pamphlets , Dtate and federal governmental studies, and sur- 
veys and analyses made by public and private organisations. 

This was supplemented by visitation of civilian and Navy 
educational Institutions . The Navy has recently established 
instructor training schools at San Diego, California, and 
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Norfolk, Virginia. The former was visited in its third north 
of operation. Infomation was received through correspond- 
encc with the Bureau of Naval Personnel, and civilian and 
Navy administrators outside of California. 

Definitions 

U.S. Navy , Naval Service . — These terns are used in ref- 
erence to the regular Navy. This study does not consider 
the Naval Reserve Training Program. 

Bureau of Naval Personnel . — This is the Bureau of the 
Navy Department which is headed by the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel who directs the administration of all naval personnel 
throughout the Naval Establishment; supervises the adminis- 
tration of the Bureau of Naval Personnel; insures the effi- 
cient performance of its duties and functions as prescribed 
by statutory law and delegated by the Secretary of the Navy; 
and maintains liaison with the Amy and Mr Force on personnel 
matters . 

Enlisted Personnel . — All personnel In the Navy who arc 
non-commissioned are referred to a3 enlisted non. This in- 
cludes all ratings from that of Chief Petty Officer down to 
the Seaman Recruit. The torn enlisted men is frequently 
shortened to : ncn ! . 

Teacher , Instructor . — These words are used to designate 
persons actually engaged in instructing others . It doos 
not Include school administrators or supervisors. Instructor 
is ordinarily used In the Navy in preference to teacher. 
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Teacher or Instructor Training, Teacher or Instructor 
Education , Teacher or Instructor Preparation . — These terns 
are used synononausly to cover the period of fornal prepara- 
tion of the prospective instructor. Pre-service training 
is a torn used with reference to this sane period and should 
not be interpreted as relating to any training received prior 
to joining the Naval Service. 

Haw School Types . — This study is prinarily concerned 
with the preparation of instructors for the following types 
of Navy Schools: 

Class "P"’ Schools are designed to conduct training at 
a preparatory or basic training level. The length of course 
for Class 'P ' Schools varies from eight to twelve weeks . 

Class 'A ' Schools are designed to cover the ground work 
for general service ratings as Third Class Potty Officers . 

The curriculum includes all technical qualifications required 
for third and second class petty officers. The length of 
course for a Class "A" School varies from nine to forty-four 
weeks . 

Cla33 B‘ Schools arc designed to prepare enlisted per- 
sonnel for the higher petty officer rates . The curricula 
for these schools include all technical qualifications for 
a first class and chief petty officer. The length of course 
for a Class 3” School varies from fourteen to sixty weeks. 

Class C Schools are designed to train enlisted per- 
sonnel in a particular qualification or skill which does not 
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cover the full requirements for a general service rate. 

The curriculun for these schools is designed around the spe- 
cial skill or qualification which ic desired. Class ’C 
Schools are further divided into C-l and C-2. The C-l clas- 
sification includes all Class 'C 1 Schools in naval ostablish- 
nents and the C-2 classification includes all Bureau recognized 
special schools operated in manufacturing plants and factories. 

Functional Schools, normally for officers, are also avail- 
able for the training of enlisted personnel. Harbor Defense 
School, Iline Warfare School, Salvage School, Guided Hiss lies 
School, Net Training School, Explosive Ordnance Disposal 
School, and others are in this classification. 

Fleet Commanders arc authorised to set up Fleet Schools. 
These nay be afloat or ashore and nay be established for 
training either or both enlisted non and commissioned officers . 

Recruit Training - This is a period of training through 
which all personnel go upon first enlisting in the Navy. 

The course of instruction provides the fundamentals neces- 
sary for a smooth transition from civilian to Navy life. 

It is 3ub-divlded into seven instructional areas: recruit 

indoctrination; Military training; seamanship; ordnance and 
gunnery, and snail eras training; physical training, personal 
hygiene, and first aid; nomlng quarters, inspections, com- 
petitions and parados; and administrative duties. 



CHAPTER II 



SELECTION OF PROSPECTIVE INSTRUCTORS 



Introduction 

The selection of prospective inotz’uetors is a contin- 
uous process through which the least likely candidates arc 
denied admission to the training program, or are eliminated 
from the program as it progresses. These two phases arc 
known as selective admission and selective retention. Al- 
though this chapter is primarily concerned with the former, 
it must be emphasised that selective admission is only one 
formal step in a selection program, the stops of which should 
complement one another. 

The problem of student selection is closely allied with 
other aspects of the training program. Cues for curriculum 
formation, guidance needs and no the els , and need for further 
selection nay be taken from proper analysis of information 
collected in the process of selection. Beyond these impli- 
cations, the immediate problems of selection are to got bet- 
ter qualified candidates for the profession, and to eliminate 
as early as possible in the training process enough of the 
leant promising candidates to make the supply of instructors 
approach the demand as nearly as possible. 
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The selection program that is destined to meet with any 
degree of success must be proceeded by the establishment of 
none idea, concept, or understanding of who viill be good 
instructors. This concept has proven difficult to formulate 
even in the civilian education profession where the prospec- 
tive instructor or supervisor has chosen teaching as a pro- 
fession, and has availed himself of several years of training 
in teacher training colleges or schools of education in one 
of our leading universities. Indeed, sometimes the cane 
instructor will be rated relatively successful and unsuccess- 
ful by different supervisors or school administrators . This 
leads to the conclusion that it is important that the entire 
educational profession, not just those who operate the selec- 
tion program, develop the concept of who will be a good in- 
structor. 

The problems of selection vary from one school to another. 
Strigency of selection will be governed by many factors, some 
of which are beyond the control of the educational Institu- 
tion concerned. Any approach to standardisation in selection 
is complicated by variation in student types , point of se- 
lection, source of students. State laws and policies in the 
case of State schools. Instructor demand and fields of in- 
struction for which the students arc to be prepared. 

Many factors govern, and vary from tine to tine, the 
type of student making application for instructor training. 
Supply and demand, instructors’ salaries and general economic 
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conditions, and various social conditions have a direct in- 
fluence on recruitment . In some instances State laws nay 
have great influence. The State Universities in Ohio and 
Nebraska nuot accept nearly all applicants who arc graduates 
of accredited high schools . At both of these schools rel- 
atively unsclected students are allowed to enter the School 
of Education at the freshman level. Student enrollment in 
Hew York and Hew Jersey State Teachers Colleges is governed 
by the si sc of the schools and the applicants' qualifications. 
In the pa3t ten years How York has developed a selection 
program based on tests of knowledge , academic skill, health, 
and personality. Hew Jersey lias a similar policy, but in 
addition counselors are sent into the high schools to locate 
and interest prospective students in teacher training. Both 
programs make the selection at the fresiman level. 

Developing the Selection Program 

Any school attempting to Improve its selection procedure 
will be faced with the problems of whore to begin and how 
to proceed . There ai’o five tasks that will be faced. ^ Work- 
ing agreements will need to be reached with respect to the 
competencies or characteristics a teacher should possess, the 
levels of competence to be required for admission, the evidence 

1 . Maurice E . Troycr and Robert C . Pace , Evaluation in 
Teacher Education , Prepared for the Commission on 
Teacher Education, American Council on Education, 
p. 45. Washington, D.C.: Tho Council, 1944. 
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that can be used to Identify competence, the means to be 
used for gathering the evidence, and the interpretation that 
can be justified from the data gathered . 

Increase in population and greater demand for education 
has necessitated a growing emphasis on selection programs , 

The number of studies node per year on the subject has in- 
creased rapidly since about 1925> and selection for instruc- 
tor training has become sriore and more scientific . Under a 
plan of selective admissions , the least promising students 
are denied entrance into the educational institution or to 
the period of professional specialization within a curriculum 
The professional curriculum may begin with the freshman year 
as in many state teachers colleges, or it nay begin with the 
junior year as .in many schools or colleges of education in 
universities. Selective retention is a plan for action after 
the student is in the curriculum or program. Each, without 
tho other, has advantages and disadvantages and suitability 
nay depend upon the institution and circumstances . To select 
or reject a student on tho basic of test results of qualities 
desired in a teacher nay not be a just procedure at tho fresh 
nan level. Tho function of the professional curriculum is 
to develop those qualities. However, some students nay be 
so low in certain qualities that the school does not feel it 
can afford to assume the responsibility of developing then 
enough to meet the required standards. 
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Baccara of Solcctto... 

A review of numerous studies made in recent ye are re- 
veals a 0 eneral agreement that there is no one factor or 
trait upon wMch success in the teachir^; profession can bo 
predicted . It is further agreed tliat it is possible to pre- 
dict teaciting success, to a decree, by consideration of a 
coupler, pattern of traits. However, there is diaagrecoenfc 
a- to the elcnente in this pattern. Such disagreement is 
understandable in view of the fact that what constitutes 
good teaching is not well defined. Another factor na’cing 
for disagreement is that instructors in all fields do not 
necessarily need tire aane traits nor do they re iuira all 
traits in the sane strength. The sewing instructor does not 
rejuire exactly the sane traits as does the boys' physical 
education instructor. The lathe instructor in a vocational 
school Mill not require the sa:e degree of certain traits 
that the history teacher in a high school should have. There 
are basic traits that all good instructors re ;u3re, but there 
are others that will vary with c treuwitanee. > , 

Barr and Douglas, 1 in a study of ninety-nine teachers 
colleges using pro -training selection, found the frequency 
of the .os t popular item u-.ed a., follow,: scholarship, 

t lirty-tlireo schools; ability aid aptitude, tuenty-throo; 

1. A. S . Barr and Lois Douglas, The Pre -Training Selection 
of Tcac'.crc,” Journal of catioi.al Research, 23:100 
{Oct., 1334). 
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character, twenty-five; health, twenty-one ; English, twenty; 
psychological teaching aptitude tests, eighteen; physical 
examination, fourteen; personality, fourteen; and personal 
interview , fourteen . 

A more recent study node by Eliassen and Harbin 1 of 
forty-two articles and studios published between 1937 and 
1939, found the most frequently considered traits were schol- 
arship, health, personality, intelligence, speech and char- 
acter. 

In an investigation sponsored by the Delta Kappa Ganna 
Society, 2 Butler concludes that selection upon entrance to 
the instructor training institution generally includes per- 
sonal interview, health examination and required freedom 
from physical defects, speech analysis and subsequent diag- 
nosis of needs, and a standard of scholarship and native 
intelligence as evidenced by previous school work. Butler 
further concludes that in a continuing selection program, 
carried on during the professional preparation, the following 
factors are generally used; clinical help In speech when 
needed; confidence votes from faculty members at Intervals; 
scholarship average; and cumulative records concerning 

1. R. H. Eliassen and R. L. Martin, 'Pre-training Selection 
of Teachers During 1937-1939, Educational Administra - 
tion and Supervision , 2 6: 481-92 (6c t. , Iy46j'. 

2. H. Margaret Stroh, Ida A. Jewett, and Vera M. Butler, 
Better Selection of Better Teachers , pp. 99-102. Rational 
Capital Press, Inc . , Washington, D.C . , 1943 • 
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specific evidences of the student’s ability to cooperate, 
assume leadership, carry responsibility, and to be a func- 
tioning contributor to a democratic society. 

Selective Admission 

The New York State Teachers College selection plan at 
the freshman level is based on a scale v/ith eight major head- 
ings; personal appearance, social adaptability, enthusiasm, 
emotional qualities, breadth of experience, use of English, 
voice and diction, and speech defects. Psychological, read- 
ing, and English examinations arc given the applicants first. 
At the sane tine thc-y fill out application and personal in- 
ventory blanks. Character and personality ratings are secured 
from the applicant’s high school principal, later, health 
and speech examinations are given by college staff members; 
and finally the applicants appear at the school of their 
choice for personal interviews. The tost results, with the 
exception of the physical examination, are weighted to give 
a final numerical index, as follows: high school scholarship 

as evidenced by regents' examinations, four-tenths ; intellec- 
tual ability and skill in English and reading, three -tenths ; 
personality and speech, three-tenths , Factors affected by 
speech defects have recently been taken out of the rating 
scale because they are nov? considered the all or nothing 
type that the physical qualifications arc . Personal inter- 
views are held between the applicant and each of se/eral staff 
intervieuero . Finally, the health, speech, and Interview 
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staff members meet in a body and discuss doubtful cases and 
make final selection. This plan, which has boon developed 
in the past ten yearn, is considered successful by New York 
educators . About fifty-five percent of the applicants for 
admission to State Teachers Colie cos in the State during 
1940 were accepted. 

It is interesting to note that Nagle 1 in 1933, fron a 
study of seventeen instructor training institutions, concluded 
that selective admission Interview techniques employed in 
most of the institutions studied could yield no thine but 
very unsatisfactory results. Ho also 3tated that personality 
factors wore used in all schools studied. However, with 
two exceptions, all had begun using then In 1921 or later. 

Ills recommendations were, in part, that until such tine as 
States would place all their problems of teacher preparation 
tinder a responsible head with authority to sot up admission 
criteria and enforce standards, there would be no better 
way of selecting students than through a high school voca- 
tional Guidance and counseling program. He also recommended 
that more emphasis be placed on evaluation of character and 
c it 1 sens hip qualities in the selection process. The Now York 
plan briefly outlined above would seem to be correcting the 
weaknesses of selection found by Nagle in 1933. 

1 . C . E . Nagle , Selective Admission to Teacher Preparation , 
pp. 10-11. Leaflet dumber 39, United iycate3 department 
of the Interior, Office of Education. Washington, D.C.: 
United States Printing Office, 1933. 
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Vaync Un Ivor city has developed a very extensive cc lec- 
tion prolan at the junior level. Information, much of which 
is available iron the two-year record of the student, is col- 
lected relative to academic aptitude and achievement, physical 
and mental health, personality and estimated success as a 
teacher*. Academic aptitude is measured by the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination. Academic achieve- 
ment is judged by previous scholastic standing at the Uni- 
versity and performance on a battery of toots Including the 
Cooperative tests in English, General Culture, and Contem- 
porary Affairs; the Stanford Achievement and Dictation Tost 
in Spelling; and the Detroit Handwriting Scale. Data rela- 
tive to state of physical and mental health are provided 
by physical examination, speech test, interview by a psychi- 
atrist, and the Bernrcuter Personality Inventory. Personality 
and probable success ratings are obtained from instructors, 
public school principals, the student's advisor, an officer 
of a social agency in which the student has been active, and 
if possible from, a former employer . Prom all of those data 
a comprehensive profile chart is draxm of the student. 

Summary 

A selection program is a continuous process through 
which the least likely candidates are denied admission to 
the training program, or are eliminated as the program prog- 
resses. Cues nay be taken from analysis of information. 
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colloctcd in the process of selection for curriculum forma- 
tion, guidance needs and methods, and need for further se- 
lection. 

Some idea, concept, or understanding of who will be 
a good teacher, is a prerequisite to an efficient selection 
program. In the establishment or improvement of a program, 
the school should consider the following five items : the 

conpetonc5.es or characteristics a teacher should possess; 
the levels of competence to be required for admission: the 
means to be used for gathering the evidence; and the inter- 
pretation that can be justified from the data gathered . 
Problems of selection vary with tho institution and with 
tine. It is, therefore, impractical to attempt to construct 
a standard selection system. 

It is generally agreed that there is no one trait or 
factor from which teaching success may be predicted. It 
is believed, however, that such prediction can be made fren 
consideration of a complex pattern of traits. Although tho 
particular traits in the pattern arc not agreed upon, tho 
itcni3 most often considered are scholarship, health, person- 
ality, intelligence, speech and character. 

Many types of selection programs have been devised, 
but each institution will have to fore one through its own 
needs and characteristics. Once formed, tho selection pro- 
gram nu3t be constantly revised to fit current conditions. 



Selection in the Navy 

Selection of prospective instructors in the Navy is 
very similar to the university school of education junior 
year selection. There are oone circumstances , however, pe- 
culiar to the Navy, which have important implications . The 
Navy nan is usually a recognised e;cpert in the field in which 
he will Instruct before he is ordered to pro-service train- 
ing. Ho is a rated nan or commissioned officer with at least 
a few years of experience . He is not likely to have speech 
defects or other physical disqualifications because of the 
physical standards of the Navy. He will not consider himself 
a professional instructor because he is first a naval petty 
or commissioned officer*. One very basic difference, which 
magnifies the importance of careful pre-training selection, 
is brought about by the fact that the Navy finances the train- 
ing of the prospective instructor, pays him his salary while 
he is in training, and will pay in a number of ways for the 
resulting inefficiency of poor instructing if he is not com- 
petent . These conditions simplify some aspects of the problem 
and complicate others . 

At the present tine, nost prospective instructors arc 
being selected from personnel requesting instructor train- 
ing and ultimate assignment to billets as instructors. Less 
than two per cent of the students, once they enter the in- 
structor training school, are found unfit to bo instructors 
and are returned to other duty. Requests for duty as 
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instructors by Navy personnel stem from several reasons, 
ooi-te have a real interest in Instructing, and some are in- 
terested in the academics of the field in which they desire 
to instruct. Often there is probably a desire for shore 
duty versus duty at sea. The Bureau of Ilaval Personnel Manual 
states that enlisted personnel nay be recommended for duty 
as instructors tlirough any of the following procedures: 1 

1. All students of Class B and C schools arc screened 
for suitability for duty as instructors. To be recommended 
as an instructor, each person must meet the following require- 
ments : 

a. 33c in the top third of his class, as determined 
by achievement in the school. 

b. Be recommended by at least two instructors 
for instruction duty. 

c. Be able to speak clearly. 

d. Show an interest in training and a do3±rc to 
serve as instructor. 

e. Have a clear record. 

f. Have ability to exorcise sound judgment. 

g. Demons trate ability to work with others under 
supervision. 

h. Be military in bearing and deportment. 

i. Show evidence of leadership ability. 

1. Bureau of Naval Personnel Manual, p. 227. Washington, 
D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1S48. 
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Personnel on duty afloat, or at aiiore stations not 



under instruction, may make application to their commanding 
officers for rccassenuationa as instructors. Commanding of- 
ficers are enjoined to uoe great care in recommending can- 



didates for duty as instructors . On forwarding requests for 
duty as instructors, tie commanding officer states by endorse- 
ment w not her the person is eligible as retards the following 
requirements : 

a. Mu 3 t meet conditions c. to h. inclusive of the 



requirements listed in the paragraph 1 above. 

b. Must tc either a petty officer, first class, 
or a chief petty officer in an appropriate 
rating. By appropriate rat ins it is meant a 
retire in the field in which the petty officer 
proposes to instruct. 

c. Must be professionally and technically iuali- 
fled by instructor duty, A General Classifi- 
cation Test Navy standard score of fifty-five 
or higher is desired, but the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel will consider exceptions where can- 
didate are otherwise exceptionally ell iual- 
ified. A General Class if Icatlc n Tent Navy 
standard score of fifty is ejul/alent to an 
I.Q. of one hundred . 

3- All personnel graduating fron a Navy instructor 
training course with passing narks are recommended as 



qualified after fulfilling the General requirements of b. to 
h. inclusive of those listed in paragraph 1 above. 

4. In the event of an emergency, civilian e;cperieneo 
as a teacher nay be considered adequate if technical compe- 
tence in the subjects to be taught is considered sufficient. 
Each case should be decided upon its own merits. 

A ready file of personnel qualified as instructors in 
accordance with the above provisions is kept in the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. 

To select or reject students in the civilian programs 
at the freshnan level on the basis of qualities set down as 
those of a good teacher, night be unfair duo to insufficient 
data on the student's traits at that tine. This is not par- 
ticularly true of the Navy instructor training school, be- 
cause the nan or officer has already spent several years In 
the Navy and has established a reputation and an official 
record. Heroin lies the similarity of the Navy selection 
to that of the junior level selection. Furthermore , the Navy 
selection program is continuous in that at any tine before, 
during, or after training, a nan nay be ordered to other 
duty if ho is not considered a good prospective or competent 
instructor. In order to cave tine, expense, and embarrass- 
ment, the Navy selection program should be concentrated at 
the entrance to the professional training. To facilitate this, 
a file of data on the success or failure of graduates as 
instructors should bo built up as rapidly a3 possible by the 
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Navy Instructor training; schools . Data which such a file 
would reveal, considered with records of the personnel prioi’ 
to Instructor training, might Give correlations that will 
be significant in selection. 

During the war the services developed a procedure of 
selection which earmarked good prospective instructors when 
they were in training of various kinds. The prospect was 
sent out to combat duty and eventually returned for reassign- 
ment. At this point his duty record was reviewed, ho was 
interviewed, and if all factors were favorable, he was or- 
dered to duty as an instructor. This procedure was considered 
very successful and has been carried over Into peacetime 
use. 

The items used for selection of Navy instructors are 
necessarily somewhat different in type and degree than those 
used by civilian instructor training institutions. For In- 
stance, military bearing is an important trait in the selec- 
tion of an instructor for recruit training. Scholarship would 
be of much less importance. The Navy would find a similar 
difficulty In the use of civilian standard tests . Very few 
petty officers have had the general education that a civilian 
student entering his junior year would have. Also, the former 
may be far removed In years from the formal education ho has 
had. However, the petty officer will have training, which 
is at least the equivalent of a trade school, and he will 



be an older, nore nature person than the average junior in 
college. As a conno luence of these and other conditions, 
tests used in civilian institutions would have to be care- 
fully selected for Navy use and in nany instances would have 
to be altered to make then adaptable. 

A standard instructor selection syoton for the Navy 
’would bo impractical. Due to Navy, denootie, and world-wide 
conditions, the need for schools and instructors fluctuates 
rapidly and widely. The des inability of instructing duty 
and, therefore, the motivation for Navy personnel to apply 
for instructor training, varies fro n tine to time. The con- 
cept of uho will nake a good Navy instructor nay be conctant, 
but all other factors are subject to great variation. It 
remains for those administering the selection program to know 
the circumstances, the possible selection techniques, and 
to keep the program adjusted to the demands and conditions 
of the moment. 



CHAPTER III 



PRE-SERVICE TRAIimiG CURRICULUI1 

Introduction 

The tern curriculum’ has coxae into popular use compar- 
atively recently. Curriculum denotes the total experience 
of the student under the guidance of a school. It includes 
not only the course of study, but also tho action and reac- 
tion of persons, influences, and facilities in it. The terra 
course of study , as traditionally used, consists of a ncrc 
outline of subjects included in the curriculum . 

Tho objectives of the professional education of Instruc- 
tors will be determined by the characteristics of the work 
for which the instructor is bciny prepared. The duration 
of the program and the facilities required will in turn be 
defined by the objectives of tho program. The immediate 
objective of the curriculum in the professional education 
of instructors is to prepare a competent instructor who will 
have the knowledge needed to instruct, and who will cause 
the effect of action and reaction of his personality and 
bac ground on a croup, and their effect upon him, to bo fa- 
vorable to the ins true tine “learning situation. Thic will 
require an extensive period of preparation for the prospec- 
tive instructor with opportunity to learn theory and to cain 
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practical experience . Although the length of the course 1 b 
no criteria of its efficiency, the trend is toward a longer 
period of preparation, than was proscribed during U'orld War 
II and since the war. 

Because of the variations in type of work for which the 
instructor is being prepared, training programs vary widely 
fron one institution to another and even sonetinea from one 
field to another within an institution. However, there arc 
basic requirements and procedures evident in ail modem pro- 
grams of professional training of instructors. 

Curricula of teachers colleges, normal schools, schools 
of education, and the opinions of educators reveal an old 
but still evident conflict between theory and practice. 

Typical plans for the professional training of instructors 
are in the following sequence: The student is given basic 

courses in education, philosophy and principles of education, 
psychology, and the technique of instructing. Then, when the 
professional courses am completed, the student is given an 
opportunity to practico instructing. He attempts to apply 
the principles, skills , and techniques that he has learned 
in the actual teaching situation under expert guidance and 
supervision. 

Curriculum Content 

In a recent study of 490 cooperating colleges and uni- 
versities, Doane 1 found that all except one of the institutions 



1. Kenneth Ralph Doane, ’A Study of the Profeo3ional Cur- 
riculum Requirements for the Preparation of High School 



required the student to do none work in professional educa- 
tion. This means that students take ono or more courses in 
educational theory, educational practice, psychology, or 
methods courses of the type that give students insight into 
the problems of teaching: a particular subject. According 
to the investigation, the first eight most frequently re- 
quired courses in order ere student teaching, educational 
psychology, principles of teaching, general psychology, teach- 
ing of (the several subjects), principles of secondary edu- 
cation, introduction to education, and educational measurements. 
A majority of the schools required five or nix separate pro- 
fessional education courses . The first five courses in this 
list are required by at least fifty percent of the schools. 

There is a trend toward alteration of curricula toward 
courses of the practical nature and toward a better integra- 
tion of the theory of professional education with practical 
work. A technique course, as a separate course, lends it- 
self to abstraction and the prospective instructor la apt 
to be more interested in the academic subject natter than 
in the techniques. Furthermore, when the program later 
reaches the practice teaching stage, as pointed out by Deboer, 1 
the performance of student teaching activities, in school 

Teachers in the United States, Journal of E::porinental 
Education , 16: 86 (Sept., 1947). 

1. John J. DeBoer, Organising the Program of Professional 
Education, Teachers for Democracy , The Fourth Yearbook 
of the John Dewey 1 ‘hoc ic t y , pp . 2 go -09 . lieu York: D. 
Applcton-Century Company, Inc., 1940. 



situations only remotely or indirectly related to the pro- 
gram of study and tttcousr.lon of professional problems pro- 
vided by the instructor education institution, will probably 
bo ineffective. In nany instances, the student instructor's 
work is influenced or determined by the prevailing practices 
of the cooperating school, the established e our no of study, 
the opinions of the supervising instructor, or even the con- 
venience of the administrator . Deboor concludes that in any 
case, when student observation and practice teaching do not 
function as closely related aspects of the theoretical work 
of the school or college, the result nay be stalemate or 
confusion. 

To alleviate this situation, nany programs are being 
reorganised to an experience method of training instructors 
professionally, with emphasis on integration of courses. 

When theory becomes evident to the student in a practice 
situation, correlation is practically effected. The Milwaukee 
State Teachers College has a graduated plan of experience in 
observation, participation, and teaching provided continu- 
ously through the professional year. Conference periods 
with faculty members are held during which students analyse 
problems in instructing and guidance in planning instruction. 
The Chicago Teachers College has a program divided into tuo 
parts. During the first phase, the student is given a course 
in education and psychology, utilising public school situa- 
tions for laboratory experiences . In the second phase of the 



program, the student does practice teaching and takes part 
in a guidance seminar which considers problems of instruc- 
tion . These 01*0 efforts, typical in schools today, to brine 
about better integration of the theoretical and the practical 
phases of training. 

Practice Teaching 

Student teaching is the most frequently prescribed course 
among colleges and universities, and it is ranked first in 
importance by certifying authorities.^- The opinion of noted 
authorities in the field of education, and learned organisa- 
tions and societies, arc stressing the importance of integrat- 
ing student teaching and other courses in the curriculum. 

Practice teaching nay bo earrled on In a campus school, 
a local public school, or in schools outside the immediate 
vicinity. Often that stage of the curriculum including prac- 
tice teaching is hold until the part of the program just 
prior to certification, it nay be offered in the junior year, 
or it nay be evenly distributed over a tuo-ycar or four-year 
period. There is also variation in the type of teaching 
situation experienced by the student. In some instances the 
student receives all of his practice teaching in one class 
in a single school. In other programs it may be distributed 
among several schools and grades. In recent tines nany in- 
stitutions place their students in what approaches a full 
tine instructing job. 
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Practice teaching is a particularly valuable phase of 
the training curriculum because it nay lend itself to a more 
objective appraisal of the student's ability and of the ef- 
fectiveness of the professional curriculum . Troyer and Paco^ 
state that there are three nain purposes in evaluating prac- 
tice teaching. One purpose focuses on the student, another 
on the situation in which the student teaching is carried 
on, and the third on the general and professional education 
vrhich precedes, and which is presumably tested in, student 
teaching. In the first of these three questions, the degree 
of success ox* failure of the student, his weaknesses and 
strengths, and the progress he makes, mould be considered and 
appraised . The question of the situation would include whether 
or not it gives the student instructor an opportunity for a 
wide variety of experience, to plan with others, to observe 
and study his students, and to see his program in relation 
to the total program of the school. The third purpose would 
Lave implications for the professional curriculum. It would 
re veal the strengths and weaknesses of the student’s prepara- 
tion prior to practice teaching and ’would indicate needs for 
further preparation. Only by consideration of all of these 
phases nay a fair evaluation of student and curriculum be made. 

1. Lauricc E. Troyor and Robert C. Pace, Evaluation in 

Teacher Education, Prepared for the Connission ~6n~5eachor 
Education, American Council on Education, pp. 220-229- 
Uaohington, D.C.: The Council, 19^^. 



Curriculum Planning and Development 



Barr, Burton, and Brueckner 1 differentiate between Im- 
provement of a curriculum and improvement of a course. Aa 
they point out, improvement of the curriculum requires chances 
in many persons and factors operating within the setting 
for learning, while improvements of course materials and 
documentary aids to instructors, are only improvements in 
writing and editing materials which have been derived from 
instructional activities. 

Curriculum planning and development and good instruction 
seen to be inseparable. Koopnan 2 believes that every instruc- 
tor should participate with learners In the derivation of 
effective instructing-leaming policies, procedures, and units 
of instruction. This will lead to proficiency in curriculum 
planning . 

I-lany factors, directly or indirectly, team together to 
make up and influence a curriculum. The student, instructor, 
school adninis t rat or , parents, society, political and eco- 
nomic conditions, specialists in education, organised lay 
groups, and many others will have a part in influencing the 

1. A. S. Barr, Billion H. Burton, and Loo J. Srueckner, 

Supervision , Second Edition, p. 393. Uev: York: D. Ap- 

pieton-Ccntury Company, Inc., 1347' . 

2. G. Robert Koopnan, Abilities of Teachers in Democracy’s 

Schools , Teachers For Democracy, The Fourth Yearbook 
of The John Dov;ey Society” 'ppTfO-lQO . Hew York: D. 

Applet on-Century Company, Inc., 1940. 
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curriculum. Barr, Burton, and Bruoctrner 1 list fcho following 

seven principles governing a curriculum development program : 

1- A dynamic leadex>ship will accept from all sources 
suggestion* loading toward initiation and develop- 
ment of curriculum programs. 



2. An adequate process for achieving desired 
changes must be developed. 

3- A functional organisation and machinery will 
bo developed. 

The program will bo based upon a geographic 
and administrative unit snail enough to permit 
face to face contact, with provisions for neces- 
sary coordination among snail units. 

5* A balance must be maintained between gradual- 
ism and rapidity. 

6. The necessary financial aid, material facilities, 
specialists, and adjustments on the loads of local 
participants must be arranged. 

7. A program must justify itself through contin- 
uous evaluational processes and summaries thereof. 

The curriculum is a process rather* than a physical en- 
tity. It is dynamic and ever changing. The future instruc- 
tor should ha/e an understanding of this, for consciously 
or not, ho will have a great influence on the curriculum 
in his school. 

Curriculum evaluation 2 is discussed in Chapter 7 as a 
part of evaluation in instructor training. 



1. Barr, Burton, and Brueokner, op. 

2. Infra - p. 4A . 
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Curriculum Trends 



Doano," in his study of the curricula of 490 co ope rat- 
ine colleges and universities, certification requirements, 
and opinions of leaders in the field, concludes that there 
are the following nine trends evident: 

1. There has been a continuous differentiation of 
the subject matter of professional education into 
more and koto separate courses since universities 
bocan to prepare high school teachers. The courses 
seen to bo the result of increasingly careful study 
of the teacher's job, the nature of learning and 
teaching, and the nature and needs of the child. 

2. In recent years, there is increased interest 
in placing the significant topics of professional 
education Into three or four large area courses. 

TI- trough these, the whole complex act of teaching 
nay be considered with reference to all the fac- 
tors involved In. teaching. 

3. There is narked movement toward increased quan- 
tity of pre-service education. This includes ac- 
ademic, general, and professional typos of training. 

4. There has been growing concern for broadening 
the base of professional education for high school 
teachers in order to make then better qualified to 
teach in the modern high school of smaller commun- 
ities . 

5. Increased emphasis is being placed upon the 
development of professional competency of the pro- 
spective beginning teacher. 



6. There is increasing appreciation of the fact 
that learning to teach is a continuous process 
which must extend Into the in-service period. 
Teacher training institutions arc devoting more 
and more attention to this type of training . 

7. There has been a steady growth of popularity 
and emphasis on Student Teaching and actual class- 
room observation among institutions training high 
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1. Deane , on. cit 
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wcnool coaenerc. Theory of teaching and 
l r ro coning to be norc closely integrated 
dent teaching. 



education 
with Stu- 



8. There is increased appreciation of the inner - 
i/ance of personality improvement for tho under- 
graouate . The teacher brings his whole being to 
his work, and he works as a vrhole person instead 
ox a e onto inart; ion of acodenic, reneral . and nro- 
fessional segments. “ 1 



- '* Currently, the trend seems to be improve cur- 
ricula rather tlian extend them in tews of ^ollo'-e 
credits. ' 



Gunnary 

The tern curriculum denotes the total experience of 
the student under the guidance D f a achool. Curriculum plan- 
and gooa instruction arc inseparable. The curriculum 
i3 dynamic and ever changing, and it is influenced by many 
and varied factors. 

The eight courses currently considered the most valu- 
able oner, to the prospective high school instructor are 
student teaching, educational psychology, principles of 
tea.^1 ng, general psychology, teaching (of the several sub- 
jects), principles of secondary education, introduction to 
education and educational ncasurenentn . 

Evaluation of practice teaching has three main purposes; 
appraxsal of student ability, of the practice teaching situ- 
ation, and of the curriculum preceding the practice teaching. 
All three phases of the situation must be accomplished in 
order for any one phase to have nuch meaning. 

significant trends relative to the curricula of modern 
instructor training institutions are toward the following: 



